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PREFACE 



The Association of Teacher Educators is pleased to present in this bul- 
letin two papers by R. Allan Spanjer that focus on the concepts of change, 
modification, and improvement in teaching performanrf*. Because the 
author has taken pains to make his topics understandable and their applica- 
tion distinct, the bulletin will be useful as a handbook for many who are 
studying these topics. 

In his first paper. Dr. Spanjer suggests some changed roles for super- 
visory agents in teacher education and promotes the idea that the 
supervisee should "recognize that the locus of evaluation, the center of re- 
sponsibility, lies within himself." Implicit in his writing is the notion tha. 
college supervisors have a more fruitful role to play than the traditional 
observation practices that have become identified with them. The therre 
of self-analysis in teacher education is not new in ATE publications; hov ■ 
ever. Dr. Spanjer brings a well-articulated and carefully supported rationale 
to the idea. This step toward the application of the idea is necessary for 
a great many educators. A welcome contribution here is the listing of 
competencies for the supervising teacher. These should be valuable to 
persons developing in-service programs for teacher education centers and 
the like. 

In the second paper the author presents several teaching components 
that could well serve as a basis for developing and improving teaching 
skills. These components have been identified before; however, Dr. Span- 
jer's associating, linking, and relating of them in the context of the class- 
room brings the extensive amount of research and literature to the prac- 
titioner level in a compact way. He has labeled the components Interactive 
Teaching Functions, and one can readily see that they arc. characteristic of 
classroom instruction. His explicit discussion of the functions, explana- 
tions, examples, and interrelations should be valuable for classroom teach- 
ers. 

Chandler Barbour, Chairman 
ATE Communications Committee 
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INTRODUCTION 



The concept of becoming as a change process has provided significant 
implications for education, learning, and personal growth. The O'Neills, 
in the Open Marriage, say that "our quest for Identity involves both being 
and becoming, for we are constantly changing. The man who never changes 
is not the man who has found his ultimate identity — he Is rather a man 
who Is afraid to seek his Identity and has instead attached himself to a 
static role like a barnacle to a rock." Being and becoming a teacher is 
Inevitably a changing process, a searching for professional identity. In being 
and becoming, the teacher has a choice — a choice of whether the change 
will be open, rational, deliberate, and subject to his control, or disguised, 
irrational, impulsive, and out of his control. Not wish.ng to maintain a 
static role, a teacher can exercise the choice that makes change subject 
to his own control. 

Changing teaching behavior through choice Is the central theme of the 
two manuscripts composing this publication: the kind of change that is 
characterized by growth in self-awareness and self-direction on the part 
of the teacher, the kind of change that makes It possible for the teacher 
to be In control of his search for professional identity. The first paper, 
"Student Teaching Supervision: A Competency-Based Approach," presents 
a rationale for defining a set of supervision competencies that can facili- 
tate the autonomous growth and development of student teachers. Essen- 
tially, the rationale exemplifies a helping relationship between supervisor 
and supervisee that will allow a student teacher to develop his own teach- 
ing style in a supportive atmosphere. This rationale served as the focus in 
Identifying competencies needed by classroom supervising teachers. The 
list of competencies was defined and developed by student teaching su- 
pervisors at Portland State University. 

"Teaching Performance: Some Bases for Change" presents certain com- 
ponents of classroom instruction that might serve as a basis for developing 
and improving teaching competence. It is based on the assumption that 
changing teaching behavior is contingent on the teacher knowing the con- 
sequences of his actions, defini.ng explicitly the direction for change, and 
developing the skill to perfornr the desired teaching behaviors. The way 
a teacher performs teaching benaviors has more than an incidi»ntal effect 
on the quality of instruction Knowledge of alternative behaviors and 
greater discrimination In their use will enable teachers to perform more 
rationally and influence more positively the classroom learning behavior 
of pupils. 

R. Allan Spanjer 

Associate Professor of Education 
Portland State University, Oregon 
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^art I. 

STUDENT TEACHING 



SUPERVISION: 



A COMPETENCY-BASED APPROACH 



Charles Silberman has leveled one of the more severe criticisms of student 
teaching to appear in the literature in recent times.^ He asserts, among 
other things, that student teachers receive incredibly little feedback on 
tb3lr performance, that supervision tends to be sporadic and perfunctory 
arid concerned with the minutiae of classroom liife, that supervisors lack 
sufficient preparation, that student teaching Is inevitably a process of im- 
itating a less than desirable model—the classroom supervising teacher. 

Because of this and other rather dismal images of traditional student 
teaching programs, new ideas responsive to demands for change are be- 
ginning to make their way into teacher education programs. One such 
notion evolved out of the Greater Cleveland Student Teaching Improvement 
Project (STIP).2 The project proposed that the primary function of the col- 
lege supervisor be the development and growth of a corps of highly skilled 
cooperating teachers. Another study, conducted at the Westfield, New Jer- 
sey Public Schools, in conjunction with the Tri-University Project in Ele- 
mentary Education at New York University,, tested a model student teaching 
supervision program based upon a redefinition of the roles of the class- 
room supervising teacher and the college supervisor.^ A major conclusion 
from the study states that classroom supervising teachers can satisfactorily 
assume major responsibility in student teacher supervision provided they 
receive some supervisory training. Neither project, however, identifies the 
exact competencies needed for classroom teachers to assume the major 
role in student teaching supervision. 

Based in part on the assumptions underlying the Westfield project, Port- 
land State University has developed a competency-based approach to the 
supervision of student teachers and interns. Designed to improve the 
quality of the learning and teaching experience for student teacfiers, this 



^Silberman, Charles E. Crisis in the Classroom. New York: Random House, 
1970. 

2Greater Cleveland Student Teaching Improvement Project. A Coordinated 
Effort of the Cleveland Commission on Higher Education. Newsletter Issue 
No. 8, June 1970. 

•^Monson, Jay A., and Bebb, Aldon M. "New Roles for the Supervisor of Student 
Teaching." Educational Leadership 28: 44-47; October 1970. 



new approach, called the Cluster Program, contains three basic and in- 
terrelated objectives: 

1. To help the classroom supervising teacher develop specific super- 
vision competencies 

2. To dP'^elop a new role with different responsibilities for the uni- 
versity supervisor 

3. To cluster student teachers in certain schools for optimum utiliza- 
tion of resources. 

The Cluster Program is based on the assumption that the one person 
who potentially exerts the greatest influence on a student teacher is the 
classroom supervising teacher. Therefore, efforts to improve the teaching 
and learning of student teachers should be directed toward developing the 
supervisory competencies of the classroom teacher so he in turn can assume 
more responsibility for supervision and more adequately facilitate the 
growth of student teachers. 

The purpose of this article -is twofold: lO present the rationale for de- 
fining supervision competencies and to identify the classroom supervising 
teacher competencies to be developed in the Cluster Program. The com- 
petencies are dependent upon a rationale for supervision, which includes 
a definition of the nature of the helping relation.^hip between a supervisor 
and supervisee. 



The Rationale for Defining Supervision Competencies 

An exemplary student teaching station provides a learning experience 
in which the student teacher can develop his own teaching style in a sup- 
portive atmo<;phere accepting of mistakes without threat of failure, gain 
feedback on his teaching behaviors, and progress toward becoming a self- 
analytical and self-directed teacher. Such experiences are seldom provided. 
All too often the helping relationship between supervisor and supervisee 
is one in which the supervisor attempts, perhaps unknowingly, to change 
the supervisee in ways congruent with his own perceptions of the teaching 
situation. When a supervisor tries to change a supervisee or set goals for 
him, the resulting behavior is usually compliance or identification with the 
supervisor. Compliance and identification lead not to self-analysis and 
self-direction on the part of the supervisee but rather to satisfying or 
pleasing the supervisor, or to imitation and the avoidance of disapproval. 
In short, the learning process becomes one of learning how to plaqate the 
supervisor rather than learning how to solve teaching-learning problems 
with increased competence. 

The rationale behind the Cluster Program defines the helping relation- 
ship between supervisor and supervisee as a partnership involving inquiry 



into a problem the supervisee wishes to solve.* The focus is on the prob- 
lem, and he solution requires increased competence on the part of the 
supervisee. The emphasis is not on the supervisor solving the problem for 
the supervisee but rather on the supervisee solving his own problem with 
the assistance of the supervisor. As the supervisee solves the problem, he 
gains increased competence with which to meet new problems. 

One of the supervisor's tasks is to find out the supervisee's goals and 
how he can help the supervisee attain them. This task requires the class- 
room supervising teacher to have competence in working jointly with a 
supervisee to plan instructional objectives. The supervisee helps decide 
the standards of acceptable performance in advance. As a result, his re- 
ward will come from accomplishment rather than general praise from the 
supervisor. In short, the supervisee attempts to meet his own goals, and 
because he has helped arrive at the criteria as to how these goals are met, 
the resulting behavior can become his own, independent of the super- 
visor. 

For learning to occur, the supervisee must make a provisional try. That 
is, he must expose his behavior. He must provide firsthand data for in- 
quiry into the problem he is attempting to solve. For example, if a stu- 
dent teacher needs to develop skill in lesson planning, he begins by 
writing a lesson plan. If a student teacher wants to learn how to ask certain 
kinds of questions, he begins by formulating and verbalizing the questions 
in a simulated or real situation. Contrary to this approach is a student 
teacher asking for demonstration lessons from a supervisor so he can learn 
how to perform certain functions. Demonstrations can be useful as a means 
of showing a technique, but if a student teacher wants to change his own 
behavior, he will have to try something himself to see the results. In short, 
the student teacher must make a provisional try toward realizing his goals. 
The classroom supervising teacher, through delegation of responsibility, 
allows the supervisee freedom to try different behaviors provisionally and 
to make mistakes without a threat of failure. 

After the supervisee provisionally adopts a new behavior,, his supervisor 
provides information about what he did and its effect. The information 
must be objective, that is, based on actual behavior in the teaching per- 
formance. The supervisor does not provide information to the studen* 
teacher about his personality or attempt to discuss his attitude. For ex- 
ample, the supervisor does not say, "You're going to need more of a 
sense of humor. Be more dynamic and interesting. Every teacher has a little 
ham in him. What you have to do is ham it up." Instead, the supervisor 
provides feedback on the student teacher's actions— on how the actions 
help or hinder accomplishment of his goals and how employing alterna- 



•^Hale, James R., and Spanjer, R. Allan. Systematic and Objective Analysis of 
Instruction: Training Manual. Portland, Oreg.:. Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory, 1970. 
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tive teaching techniques can produce different effects. Information about 
the supervisee's actions may be gathered by taking a verbatim transcript 
of the lesson, by using audio or video recording, or by some other tech- 
nique. By this means the student teacher is provided the opportunity to 
see his performance as others do instead of through the filter of vvhat he 
intended to accomplish. Such a technique requires the supervising teacher 
to have competence in recording and analyzing objective data for pur- 
poses of feedback. The supervisor encourages the supervisee to look at 
the consequences of his teaching behavior as a means for deciding how 
to alter that behavior. And the supervisee helps decide the kind of infor- 
mation about his teaching behavior ^e needs to guide his improvement, so 
ultimately he recognizes that the locus of evaluation, the center of re- 
sponsibility, lies within himself. 



Classroom Supervising Teacher Competencies 

The rationale for supervision described above served as the focus in 
identifying competencies needed by classroom supervising teachers. 
Emphasized In the list of competencies are behaviors essential to building a 
trust relationship between supervisor and supervisee, providing objective 
feedback to a supervisee, and performing effectively as a classroom teacher. 
The following competencies are currently used for the selection and prep- 
aration of classroom supervising teachers participating in the Cluster 
Program: 

1. Work jointly with a supervisee to plan Instructional objectives that 
include observable pupil behavior, conditions for learning, and criteria 
for acceptable performance. The classroom supervising teacher will be 
able to demonstrate the following competencies: 

a. Write or verbalize instructional objectives that describe observable 
pupil behavior and conditions for learning 

b. Enumerate alternative teaching strategies by which objectives can 
be accomplished 

c. Define performance criteria by which pupils can know they have 
achieved the objectives 

d. Diagnose a supervisee's plans and, as needed, prescribe behaviors 
for achieving any of the above competencies. 

2. Observe a supervisee's teaching performance and record objective 
data by various means (e.g., arbatim transcript, interaction analysis 
coding systems, audio and video tapes) on his verbal and nonverbal 
teaching behaviors and olher classroom events. The classroom super- 
vising teacher will be able to demonstrate data-gathering competencies 
in several of the following ways: 

a. Record classroom talk and related events In written, verbatim 
transcript form 
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b. Record the verbal interaction of a teaching situauun using one of 
several coding schemes (Interaction Analysis, Guided Self-Analysis, 
etc.) 

c. Employ various devices (audio tapes, video tapes) to record objec- 
tive feedback on a supervisee's teaching performance 

d. Utilize various informal systems of observation for gathering infor- 
mation on learning tasks, participation characteristics, classroom 
travel of teacher and pupils, content topics, and so on. 

3. Analyze the data from classroom observations for patterns of teaching 
and learning behavior,, interaction, questioning strategies, and the like 
that are related to the instructional objectives and indicative of the 
supervisee's style. The classroom supervising teacher will be able to 
demonstrate the following competencies: 

a. Identify from recorded data, patterns (recurring) of teaching and 
and learning behaviors 

b. Distinguish patterns of verba! teaching influence and classroom 
interaction 

c. Select patterns of behavior that are related to the achievement of 
the instructional goals and the supervisee's classroom effectiveness 

d. Describe explicitly various dimensions of teaching such as the 
thought level of questions, techniques of reinforcing pupil behavior 
including Intrinsic reward, and nonverbal communication 

e. Help a supervisee analyze his own performance in relation to the 
above. 

4. Plan and conduct conferences on the basis of objective data that 
enable a supervisee to gain insight into his teaching behavior and 
formulate provisional alternatives for change. The classroom super- 
vising teacher will be able to demonstrate the following competencies: 

a. Plan a conference based on the supervisee's Instructional objectives 
and objective data gathered from the observation 

b. Conduct a conference using objective data as feedback to the 
supervisee on his performance 

c. Help supervisee identify and adapt alternative teaching behaviors 
that can ^ead to improved performance. 

5. Demonstrate skill in establishing effective communication with pupils 
colleagues, and supervisees by performing various interpersonal skMls. 
The classroom supervising teacher will be able to demonstrate the 
following competencies: 

a. Paraphrase the verbal comments of another person to demonstrate 
understanding 

b. Check out verbally another person's perceptions about a situation 

c. Describe behavior without making accusations or imputing motives 

d. Desciibe own feelings directly by naming or Identifying them 
specifically 

5 



e. R'^spond to others in a freeing manner,, allowing them to make 
choices and be self-regulating 

f. Help a supervisee develop these same skills. 

Establish a tri'Si relationship with a supervisee by conveying intentions 
to help and exhibiting competence as a helper. The classroom super- 
vising teachei will be able to demonstrate the following competencies: 

a. Behave consistently and predictably in his relationships with others 

b. Delegate responsibility to a supervisee allowing him freedom to 
try different behaviors provisionally and to make mistakes without 
a threat of failure 

c. Utilize freeing responses such as attentive listening, paraphrasing, 
perception checks, describing behavior, reporting information, and 
supplying alternatives. 

Utilize recent educational developments and trends in teaching and 
understanding the structure and inquiry procedures of the subjects he 
teaches. The classroom supervising teacher will be able to demon- 
strate the following competencies: 

a. Organize his knowledge of the subject in an effective structure, 
based on an understanding of the structure of the subject as a 
whole 

b. Relate this knowledge of subject matter to the present experiences 
of pupils 

c. Be a reliable source of information and a competent guide to other 
sources of information for pupils and student teachers as they 
want to inquire into the subject 

d. Employ a variety of methods and inquiry procedures appropriate 
for teaching his subject 

e. Make use of recent educational developments, new materials and 
equipment, and modern trends in teaching his subject 

f. Manage classroom routine, pupil conduct, and learning behavior 

g. Recognize his own content deficiencies and take steps to remedy 
them. 

Make provisions in planning and teaching for individual differences 
among learners and set expectations and tasks accordingly. The class- 
room supervising teacher will be able to demonstrate the following 
competencies: 

a. Include in lesson planning varying approaches to the content, the 
sequencing of learning activities, the levels of questions asked, 
and the examples used which correspond to ability levels, dif- 
ferences in learning styles, self-perceptions, and diverse experi- 
ences of pupils 

b. Individualize assignments and projects in the classroom so that 
students are working on more than one level on a given instruc- 
tional task or concept 



c. Delegate responsibility for learning to pupils and provide for self- 
initiated learning 

d. In leading small and large group discussions, demonstrate sensi- 
tivity to individual differences among pupils by rephrasing questions 
when appropriate and using a range of examples when illustrating 
concepts 

e. Help a supervisee to begin developing these same competencies. 

9. Specify and measure behavioral change in students as an important 
criterion upon which to evaluate teaching performance. The classroom 
supervising teacher will be able to demonstrate the following com- 
petencies: 

a. Collect data relative to expected pupil outcomes 

b. Apply data in evaluating original instructional objectives 

c. Reformulate objectives in light of evaluation 

d. Help a supervisee to begin devo'oping these same competencies. 

10. Employ questioning strategies thai -ssult m pupil thinking at varying 
levels. The classroom supervising t richer will be able to demonstrate 
the following competencies: 

a. Plan questioning strategies for ddssroom use that result in pupil 
thinking on a range of levels, for example, from memory to trans- 
lation to application to higher levels of thinking 

b. Employ planned questioning strategies in the classroom using 
student response as a guide. 

c. Help a supervisee perform these same functions. 
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''Teaching is . . . an extremely complex process, which means a variety of 
things: giving and imparting knowledge,, as well as asking questions; set- 
ting tasks and oiganizing the steps for accomplishing themi creating models 
for thought, and guiding discovery. Teaching is a/so viewed as a functional 
part of a transactional process which includes student response." 



The improvement of teaching performance is made possible when a 
teacher gains awareness of his teaching behavior, fully understands the 
consequences of his actions and finally, accepfs a perceived need for 
changing his behavior. 

These conditions in and of themselves, however, are not sufficient for 
producing improved performance. In order for improvement to occur the 
direction of change must be explicit and feasible; this necessitates knowl- 
edge of pedagogy and development of skill in performing the specific 
teaching strategies. 

This manuscript presents some teaching components which might serve 
as a basis for developing and improving teaching skills. It identifies a num- 
ber of relatively distinct parts or elements of the teaching act which are 
evident from research and empirical data and characteristic of classroom 
instruction. The approach taken is an eclectic one since there is no com- 
mitment implied to a particular school of thought as to what constitutes 
"good" teaching. One purpose of this manuscript is to suggest an approach 
to classroom instruction which treats it as a deliberate, rational process. 
As such, it is not intended to detract from the spontaneity essential to good 



*Recentlv published in same torm in OREGON ACSD CURRICULUM BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. 26, No. 311 (April 1972). (There are no copyright or permission 
contingencies which prevent reproduction in ATE bulletin.) 



Hilda Taba 
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teaching, but rather to complement spontaneous classroom behavior with 
available knowledge about instruction. 

In most respects teaching is both a rational and spontaneous process. * 
It is rational in the sense that much of teaching is an intellectual activity 
which entails weighing evidence,, reasoning out problems, hypothesizing 
about the outcome of certain actions, and evaluating actions taken. How- 
ever, many of these thought processes occur when the teacher is not in 
the presence of the pupils in what Jackson refers to as the preactive part 
of teaching.- This part of teaching includes a variety of tasks such as pre- 
paring lesson plans, evaluating papers and organizing instructional activ- 
ities — tasks which are basically deliberative in nature. 

The spontaneous part of teaching takes place predominantly in the 
interactive or classroom setting. Although this part of teaching is not absent 
of thought, the teacher tends to do what he feels or knows is right in the 
presence of pupils rather than what he reasons is right. Since pupils to 
some extent control what the teacher does and since a multitude of class- 
room events occur rapidly and are dealt with as they happen there is 
seldom adequate opportunity to reason what is right.-"* Instead the reaction 
tends to be spontaneous or based on prior experience. This explains par- 
tially why experienced teachers usually are able to cope more satisfactorily 
with unexpected classroom incidents. They react on the basis of previous, 
similar experiences which have been thought out and for which the^'e is 
some precedent, rather than responding spontaneously to a totally un- 
familiar situation. The experienced teacher has at his command a greater 
selection of alternative behaviors for meeting the demands of the situation. 

One way of looking at the interactive part of teaching which could 
contribute to its being a more rational and deliberative process is in terms 
of the various functions teachers perform in the classroom. That Is, there 
are various categorical behaviors typical of classroom instruction which 
describe what teachers do. They ask questions, give directions, communi- 
cate nonverbally, interact verbally, reinforce pupils and so on. Each of these 
behaviors is a category; each designates a dimension of classroom teaching. 



^The reference to teaching as a rational and spontaneous process may seem 
to Imply it is devoid of emotion or the affective component of the intellect. 
Quite apparently it is not. Emotion plays an important part in teaching, but 
coping with emotion involves reason in that there are alternative and ra- 
tional ways to express it constructively. While reason does not dismiss emo- 
tion it does contribute to understanding and tolerance. If the teacher has 
not learned how emotion effects his behavior and how to utilize it in 
ways that promote constructive growth and change then he cannot be a 
genuine and totally effective teacher. To ignore emotion is to deny emotion 
and consequently, relinquish a quality of humannebS. 

sphilip W. Jackson, "The Way Teaching Is," NEA lournal, November 1965, 
pp. 10-13, 62. 

dibid. 
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The diagram below Mustrates the functional nature of these categorical 
behaviors. 



INTERACTIVE TEACHING FUNCTIONS 



CLASSROOM TEACHER i 




CLASSROOM PUPILS 



While this schematic presentation of the interactive part of teaching may 
be limited in scope, it does distinguish some important components of 
classroom instruction Needless to say, understanding of these various 
interactive functions can improve the teacher's ability to perform rationally 
and deliberately. Hopefully (he discussion that follows will help teachers 
Increase their self-awareness of the teaching act and provide a basis for 
reviewing the decisions they have made and the alternatives they have 
considered for improved performance. 
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Managing Classroom Behavior 



There are essentially two parts to this teaching function cr category: 
management of pupil behavior and management of classroom activities. 
Although the tv^o parts are reasonably discrete, from a functional aspect 
they are closely Interrelated and consequently have been joine'i together 
under the single topic of Managing Classroom Behavior. 

What teachers do that makes a difference in managing the learning be- 
havior and conduct of pupils in the classroom has not been validated con- 
clusively by research. However, a few empirical studies of teaching behav- 
ior as it relates to pupil conduct have revealed some new dimensions of 
classroom management, particularly from the standpoint of a teacher's 
techniques. The manner in which a teacher exerts influence or employs 
various control measures seems to relate to the behavior of pupils. 

That part of managing the classroom which has to do with pupil be- 
havior Includes teacher talk and actions which request or demand com- 
pliance to classroom norms and rules of conduct. The educational literature 
offers some Interesting Insights about the effect of a teacher's method of 
handling the misbehavior of one pupil and the way in which it In- 
fluences the other pupils who are watching and listening. That is, while 
the teacher is correcting Dick, what effect does the control technique have 
on observing classmates? The research findings of Kounin and Gump indi- 
cate pupils who are not themselves targets of the teacher's actions are 
nevertheless affected by the actions.-* 

The reactions of pupils observing a disciplinary event tend to be re- 
lated to the clarity, firmness, and roughness of a teacher's control tech- 
nique and also to the extent of their involvement in the occurring misbe- 
havior. If the verbal commands of the teacher are clear so the pupil and 
misbehavior are identified and he is directed toward a task in a non- 
threatened manner, his classmates are less apt to misbehave. For example, 
a teacher remark such as, "Jimmy, pick up the paper you have thrown 
and put It In the waste basket," clearly defines the misbehavior and gives 
direction to the pupil. The teacher could increase the degree of firmness 
In the verbal command by adding emphatically, "and I mean It!" Firm- 
ness In the teacher's behavior when It Is not rough and threatening tends 
to increase conformance of other pupils who also may be involved or ob- 
serving the misbehavior. On the other hand, rough teacher disciplinary 
techniques (expressions of hostility and exasperation, angry Instead of 
serious reactions, or punitive actions) Increase pupil anxiety and may lead 
to further behavior problems. In general, clear and firm control techniques 



4Jacob S. Kounin and Paul V. Gump, 'The Ripple Effect in Discipline," Ele- 
mentary School Journal; LIX, No. 3 (1962), 150-62. 
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promote acceptable conduct while severe techniques tend to result in more 
disruptions and defiance. 

A dimension of classroom management that is directly related to pupil 
behavior management is the extent 'o which the teacher Is tuned in or 
with It. Teachers who are with-it convey to pupils that they are aware of 
what Is going on. They are able to divide their attention among several 
teaching tasks, yet tune in as necessary to the critical Incident of the 
moment. Pupils seem to know when teachers lack this characteristic of 
"withitness." One way pupils know is when the teacher attends to a minor 
behavior problem while a major one \s occurring. For example, the teacher 
may reprimand one pupil for sharpening his pencil during a class dis- 
cussion while at the same time another pupil defacing the top of his desk 
with a knife goes unnoticed. In effect the teacher has dealt with the lesser 
of two concurrent pupil behavior problems. 

The teacher's withitness also is manifested In his alertness and timing 
in coping with defiant behavior. If the teacher is alert to potential prob- 
lems and reacts quickly he can generally prevent major acts of misbehavior. 
On the other hand, if the teacher intercedes too late the deviancy may 
intensify and spread. On the whole, the more the teacher is with-it, the 
lower is the rate of deviant behavior and the higher the involvement of 
pupils in normal class activities/' 

Another dimension of classroom management affecting pupil conduct is 
the way transition points in classroom work are handled. That is, the way 
the teacher shifts from one task or activity to another — from science to 
reading, from the old activity Into a new one.^^ 

Skillful management of transition points Is related primarily to three 
factors: pupil readiness for a new activity, clarity of the teacher's directions 
and the time lapse between activities. If the pupils are busily engaged in 
one activity at the time the teacher signals a start of a new activity they 
are less likely to be receptive to making the transition and are more likely 
to not conform. The teacher who anticipates this potential for misconduct 
can take steps to prepare the pupils for the triinsitlon. One way this mighi 
be accomplished is by employing a "count down" near the close of the 
old activity, informing the pupils at certain intervals of the time remaining. 
An alternative strategy might be to delay beginning the new activity until 
the pupils' attention to the old task shows signs of lessening. 

Clarity of the teacher's directions concerning the new learning task 
effects skillful transition. If the directions are confusing, incomplete or too 



•"'Jacob S. Kounin and others, "Managing Emotionally Disturbed Children In 
Regular Classrooms," lournal of Educational Psychology, juno 1966, pp. 
1-13. 
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complex the pupils will not be able to focus properly on initiating the 
new activity and the chancesior devlancy will increase. Similarly, providing 
too many minute details at one time ("Put your name in right hand corner/' 
"Sit up straight/' etc.), repeating information the pupils already know, and 
raising an issue pertaining to an old activity after starting a new one (Ex- 
ample: Asi<ir,g how many pupils had all their spelling words right after 
starting on science) increase restlessness and the likelihood of deviant 
acts by pupils during the period of transition. 

Also affecting the transition phase Is the time lapse between activities. 
This phase pertains to the span of dead time when pupils are putting away 
books, changing seat positions and carrying out similar routine tasks. It is 
essentially a period of non-activity. If this Interval is relatively short, 
efficient and business-like there is little opportunity for misbehavior. On 
the other hand, if the pupils are not rearlx' for the new activity, if the 
directions are Inadequate, or If the teacher fails to give the pupils some- 
thing to do, then the span of dead time increases and the chances of 
deviancy also increases. Teachers who properly handle shifts from one 
activity to another have less misbehavior and more pupil involvement in 
their classes than do teachers who lack skill in coping with these tran- 
sitions. 

This section has dealt with the management of classroom behavior from 
the standpoint of the teacher's control techniques and their effect on the 
conduct of pupils. Specifically,, three dimensions of classroom management 
were discussed: the way the teacher controls the misbehavior of one pupil 
and its influence on those who are watching, the teacher's withltness be- 
havior Of awareness o'f what is going on, and the way the teacher handles 
transition points in classroom work. The teacher's understanding and skill 
in each of these dimensions of classroom management will have consid- 
erable influence on the quality of control techniques and effectiveness in 
handling disruptive conduct. 



Asking Questions 

Typically the function of questioning In the classroom is thought of 
and structured in respect to the subject matte** content under discussion. 
Undoubtedly this is an important consideration, but there are at least three 
other factors which affect the quality of a question and the resulting dis- 
cussion: (1) the way a teacher phrases the qui -,tlon, (2) the way a teacher 
elicits pupil response, and (3) the thought 'evel intended to be evoked 
by the question. 

Ways Teachers Phrase Questions. Classroom observation reveals teachers 
exhibit different behavior patterns with varying effects In the way they 
phrase questions. One pattern is asking questions which are incomplete 
or Indefinite about the intended response. For example, "What about 
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Lincoln?" "How about that as a way of reporting?" "Why Is this so?" 
In these illustrations the content antecedents are unclear and consequently 
the questions have the effect of not focusing pupl! response. 

A second observable pattern Is asking several different questions in 
succession without permitting time for the response. Illustrative of this 
pattern are questions such as, "What is the square root of four? Is this 
ever a negative number? Why is this so?" This manner of questioning 
does not designate which part of the multiple question should be answered 
and the result is usually confusion on the part of the respondent. 

A third pattern of questioning relative to phrasing is asking run-on 
questions with intervening and unrelated Information. For example, "If 
you had; assuming this was possible though It probably Isn't, all the grains 
of sand In the world stacked up, it would be quite a pile, I guess; could 
yoU; if you had time which would be more than a person usually has, count 
the grains?" Although the illustration is extreme, questions of this type 
obscure and change the content focus, usually resulting In an inappropriate 
response. 

These illustrations are meant to suggest the manner in which a teacher 
phrases questions has much to do with the intended response and the di- 
rection of discussion. Only by asking or phrasing questions In a clear, 
concise and direct way can a teacher expect response congruent with his 
intentions. 

Ways Teachers filicit Pupil Response. A second aspect of questioning is 
the way in which the teacher elicits oral responses from pupils. The pupils 
either participate after being designated to respond or they interact volun- 
tarily and freely. The technique the teacher uses In eliciting these responses 
has special implications for the quality of discussion and learning. 

Harris has developed a useful model or guide for Identifying patterns 
of teaching behavior which elicit pupil responses.' The model describes 
five basic types of pupil response. These types are solitary, controlled, un- 
controlled, spontaneous and mass responses. 

The solitary response is characterized by a questlon(s) being posed 
after a specific pupil has been designated to respond. For example, "Alan, 
what is the spoils system?" With this method of eliciting responses the 
class tends to look upon the question as a private matter between the 
teacher and designated respondent, it does not require total class atten- 
tion and It Inhibits pupil-to-pupil interaction. 

The controlled response is characterized by a question being posed 
first, then designating a pupil to respond. For example, "What is the 



'Ben M. Harris, Supervisory Behavior in Education, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 162-63. 
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spoils system, Alan?" Most of the pupils recognize a need to listen to 
the question because they may be called on to answer. However, the 
teacher still designates a respondent which prevents pupll-to-pupll 
interaction without teacher intervention. 

The uncontrolled response is characterized by the teacher presenting 
a question with no one designated to respond. For example, "What Is the 
spoils system?" This method permits the self-selection of respondents. 
It necessitates the pupils assume responsibility for contributing to dis- 
cussion and has the effect of allowing free, pupll-to-pupil interaction. 

A spontaneous response occurs without questioning or designation of 
a respondent by the teacher. Pupils can contribute a comment or 
question without the teacher directly initiating the response. This type 
of response pattern usually evolves with the teacher posing an un- 
controlled question which the pupil answers, followed by spontaneous 
responses from other pupils. It permits pupil-to-pupil interaction and 
encourages free and open discussion. 

The mass response Is characterized by a number of pupils respondinq 
ton question simultaneously. This response type Is often used in connec- 
tion with rote-learning activities such as in foreign language classes. 

A teacher who asks solitary and controlled response questions is not 
likely to stimulate pupil-to-pupil interaction or genuine discussion; nor 
are pupils likely to feel free to be imaginative and spontaneous. The result 
more likely will be a recitation in which the Interaction is teacher-to-pupil 
with a predominance of teacher talk. Conversely, the teacher who really 
wants discussion participation will pattern his behavior in ways which elicit 
uncontrolled and spontaneous pupil responses. 

The Thought Level of Teacher Questions. The quality of classroom dis- 
cussion and levels of thinking also are related to the kinds of questions or 
problems a teacher poses for pupil response. One useful model for clas- 
sifying the thought levels being sought or elicited by a teacher has been 
Illustrated by Sanders.^ His model, based on Bloom's Taxonomy of Edu- 
cational Objectives: The Cognitive Domain, Is organized into seven areas 
including memory, translation, interpretation, application, analysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluation. The scheme is hierarchical In nature, beginning with 
memory, in that each level of thinking Includes some form of all the 
preceding levels. Sanders suggests questions which might be asked to get 
at each level of thinking. 

A memory level question asks pupils to recognize and/or recall in- 
formation. An illustration would be, "What city is the capital of Oregon?" 



SNorrls M. Sanders, Classroom Questions: What Kinds? New York: Harper 
and Row, 1966. 
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or "Who discovered the Columbia Rivei?" (recalling previously learned 
content). 

Translation calls for pupils to ch&nge ideas Into their own words or 
different symbolic form. For example, the teacher asks a pupil \o restate 
in his own words the dictionary definition of a certain word, or trans- 
late a passage of French literature into English. 

Interpretation level questions ask pupils to draw, discover or use 
relationships between ideas, for example, do the United States and 
South Africa have Tie same or different attitudes toward the problem 
of race relations? 

Application requires the pupils to solve a lifelike problem. This level 
is designed to give pupils practice in the transfer of learning. For example, 
the teacher sets up a problem in bookkeeping which requires pupils 
to use a "balance sheet." It is similar to one students might encounter 
as a bookkeeper. 

Ana//s/s requires pupils to be aware of reasoning processes in solving 
problems and reaching conclusions. Some examples of a reasoning 
process are inference, generalization and analogies. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the analysis category is its requirement that problems be solved 
with conscious knowledge of the parts and processes of reasoning. 
Illustrative of this levoi would be to analyze the following quotation: "A 
sports writer asserts that Portland State University will take Idaho State 
University on the gridiron tomorrow the way Grant took Richmond." An 
appropriate analysis would point out this quotation makes use of an 
analogy. That is, the writer has expressed a judgment based upon an 
analogy between things of two different classes (athletic contest and 
war). It would not require an explanation of what the quotation means. 

Synthesis presents an opportunity for pupils to solve problems re- 
quiring original and creative thinking. Original, that is, from the pupil's 
point of view. An example would be to instruct pupils to draw up a 
plan in which the class could participate in the campaign to make the 
election of the President of the United States dependent on popular vote. 

Evaluation calls for the pupil to make a judgment of good or bad, 
right or wrong, according to the standards he designates. For example, 
"Is the book well written from a literary standpoint?" is an evaluation 
level question. 

The Sander's scheme offers a model which can be studied by teachers in 
their effort to formulate questions which precisely tap the levels of thinking 
to which their instructional objectives are directed. 

In summary, teachers can improve the quality of questions they ask by 
considering the way the question is phrased, the way the response is 
elicited and the level of thought to be encouraged. The models presented 
above which relate to each of these areas can serve as a guide for teachers 
in examining their patterns of questioning behavior. 
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interacting Verbally 



Flanders suggests no matter what a prospective teacher hears in his 
professional and academic preparation, he has, on the average been ex- 
posed to living models of teaching which are basically directive and de- 
pendent producing. While that assertion may be debatable, his research 
indicates that in elementary and secondary classrooms above average in 
constructive pupil attitudes and content achievement (as measured by pupil 
attitude and achievement tests), teachers were more indirect than direct in 
their verbal behavior. In lower achieving classrooms teachers were more 
d'rect in their verbal behavior. Although teachers in superior classrooms 
talked only slightly less, the more directive aspects of their verbal influence 
diminished considerably." 

if in fact less teacher dominance contributes to more effective classroom 
learning it becomes increasingly important that both preservice and in- 
service teachers develop understanding of the kinds of verbal behavior 
that tend to influence pupils either directly or indirectly. 

One model for a teacher to use in examining his verbal behavior in 
relation to classroom interaction is the Interaction Analysis Category Sys- 
tem. The categories are presented on following page. 



»Ned A. Flanders, "Intent, Action and Feedback: A Preparation for Teaching/' 
The loumal of Teacher Education, September 1963, pp. 251-260. 
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TABLE 1 

CATEGORIES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS^^ 



Teacher 
Talk 


Indirect 
Influence 


1. * Accepts Feeling: accepjs and clarifies the feeling tone 

of the students in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings 
may be positive or negative. Predicting or recalling 
feelings are included. 

2. * Praises or Fi courages: praises or encourages student 

action or behavior, jokes that release tension, not at 
the expense of another individual^ nodding head or 
saying, "um hm?" or "go on" are included. 

3. * Accepts or Uses Ideas of Student: clarifying, buildjng 

or developing ideas suggested by a student, As 
teacher brings more of his own ideas into play, shift 
to category five. 

4. * Asks Questions: asking a question about content or 

procedure with the intent that a student answer. 


Direct 
Influence 


5. * Lecturing: giving facts or opinions about content or 

procedures; expressing his own ideas, asking rhe- 
torical questions. 

6. * Giving Directions: directions, commands, or orders 

with which a student is expected to comply. 

7. * Criticizing or justif-'ing Authority: statements intend- 

ed to change stu'^- nt behavior from nonacceptable 
to acceptable pattern; bailing someone out; 'stating 
why the teacher is doinj; what he is doing; extreme 
self-reference. 




0.* Student Talk — Response: talk by students in response 
to teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits 
student statement. 

9.* Student Talk— Initiation: talk by students which they 
initiate. If "calling on" student is only to indicate 
who may talk next, observer must decide whether 
student wanted to talk. If he did, use this category. 




10.* Silence or Confusion: pauses, short periods of si- 
lence and periods of confusion in which communi- 
cation cannot be understood by the observer. 



• There /$ no sc.xh implied by thac numbers, foch number /$ ciasMfic^tory; it dcsigmtcs a p Artie v 
!.\r hiul of comnuimcjUon cvvnt To ivn/c tbvic numbers down durinf; observation is to enumerate, 
not to iudRC a position on a sca/c 
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The first seven categories are descriptive of teacher talk in the classroom. 
Of these seven the first four categories Influence interaction indirectly. When 
the teacher accepts feeling, praises or encourages, accepts or uses pupil 
ideas or asks questions he is increasing pupil freedom to respond. Cate- 
gories five, six and seven are direct kinds of teacher influence. When the 
teacher lectures, gives directions, or criticizes he is limiting pupil inter- 
action and thereby exerting direct influence. 

Categories eight and nine describe pupil talk, with category eight being 
pupil talk in response to the teacher and categor>* nine, pupil initiated 
talk. Category ten is silence or confusion, but does not have a great deal 
of relevance unless the system is being used as originally Intended to 
record classroom talk according to the numbered categories. 

The relevance of the system here is that the teacher can use the 
categories as a mirror for his behavior. By illustration, the usual pattern 
of classroom verbal interaction is that the teacher asks a question, a pupil 
responds, the teacher repeats and accepts the response with a stereotyped 
"O.K.," "good," or similar expression and then asks another question. 
Using the Flander's model this interaction pattern consists of categories 
four, eight or nine, three and four. 

A second and frequent variation of this pattern of verbal interaction 
occurs when the teacher asks a question (category 4), a pupil responds 
(categories 8 or 9), and the teacher elaborates on the response by giving 
facts or adding his own ideas (category 5). In this pattern of interaction 
teacher talk shifts from indirect influence (category 4, asking question) to 
direct influence (category 5, lecturing); from the pupils' viewpoint, a shift 
that limits freedom to respond. That is, when the teacher lectures there 
is restricted opportunity for pupil response. 

Since there are different patterns of response and interaclion with vary- 
ing effects a teacher can use the Categories for Interaction Analysis as a 
means of thinking about and altering his own patterns of verbal influence. 
Special attention can be given to such matters as how pupils are involved 
in classroom talk, how the teacher responds to pupil talk, and how inter- 
action patterns can vary according to the teacher's objectives. For example, 
if the teacher wants *o encourage pupil response and class interaction he 
obviously will limit lecturing, giving directions and criticizing or justifying 
authority (categories 5, 6 and 7 r;,s<jectively). Instead, his talk in response 
to pupil talk will fall into the first four categories. He will accept feeling, 
"Do you feel discouraged when you can't recall the answer"; praise or 
encourage, "That alternative would seem to fit well with the other recom- 
mendations"; accept or use pupil ideas, "Your suggestion, as I understand 
It, is to raise the tax rate to offset the deficits"; or ask questions using as 
a guide the preceding section on questioning. By being cognizant of these 
four categories and developing alternative ways of utilizing them the teach- 
er can vary verbal behavior which indirectly influences the patterns of in- 
teraction. In doing so, the teacher will be employing communication skills 
that are involved in responsive listening, accepting, paraphrasing and check- 
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ing perceptions. Not only will these behaviors have a freeing effect on the 
learner, but their use also will allow the teacher to be much more flexible 
in adapting his behavior to meet the requirements of the class situation. 



Communicating Nonverbally 

Mehrabian has made reference to a formula for explaining the emotional 
Impact of any message: total impact equals seven percent verbal plus 
thirty-eight percent vocal plus fifty-five percent facial.ii In effect, he is saying 
the nonverbal elements of voice inflection and facial expression act to 
qualify verbal communication and are primarily indicators of emotion. The 
result is that the wa/ something is said can be just as important as what 
is said in terms of the impact it has on the listener. 

All teachers communicate nonverbally. Most of them, however, are not 
aware of the wuys in which they transmit nonverbal messages to pupils. 
Classroom culture has its own nonverbal language and pupils absorb its 
nuances along with the spoken language. According to Calloway nonverbal 
teaching behavior includes use of body language consisting of facial expres- 
sion, gesture and control maneuvers; and certain classroom elements, such 
as use of space, use of time and teacher ravel.^- 

Classroom Body Language. One of the more potent elements in body 
langjage is eye behavior. By simply using his eyes a teacher can make 
pupils aware of him, comfortably or uncomfortably. Chances are looking 
at pupils more often than is usual with glances longer than the normal and 
maintaining eye contact with anyone who is talking conveys a message of 
assurance, encouiagement and in general, interest in them as individuals. 
Likewise, a look or gesture such as a wink, smile or raised eyebrows may 
give approval and reinforce pupil behavior. 

Conversely lack of eye contact, staring in silence or frowning usually 
will have a different and probably negative or uncomfortable effect on 
pupils. 

Control maneuvers are similar nonverbal behaviors used by teachers to 
regulate pupil behavior. For example, tiie teacher may attempt to gain 
class attention nonverbally by placing a finger to his lips, standing with 
hands on hips or raising a hand to gain silence. These expressions remind 
pupils of teacher expectations and they usually respond accordingly. 

Movement by a teacher toward a pupil, depending upon the circum- 
stances, also will have certain effects. If a pupil is acting undesirably, a 
move in his direction by the teacher will probably be viewed as an effort to 
suppress the behavior. On the other hand, if a pupil is seeking help then 



iiAibert Mehrabian, "Communication Without Words," Psychology Today, 
September 1968, pp. 53-55. 

i-Charles M. Calloway, ''Nonverbal Communication/' The Instructor Aoril 
1968, pp. 37-42. ^ 
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the move by the teacher toward him will be seen as nonverbal behavior 
to facilitate the request for help. 

Nonverbal Classroom Elements. The way a teacher uses space, travels 
around the room, and uses time are examples of nonverbal elements in 
the classroom which have an impact on pupil behavior. Use of space refers 
to the manner in which the classroom is divided into territories and the 
teacher and pupils occupy space. Some arrangements are fluid and chang- 
ing while others are unchanging. Some teachers position their desks at the 
front of the room, others in the rear or elsewhere. The pupils' desks can 
be in rows or arranged varyingly in clusters, semicircles and so on. Space 
can be indicative of how the teacher views his own and the pupils' roles 
in relation to authority and control, instructional activities and other class- 
room priorities. 

Where and when a teacher chooses to travel in the classroom also can 
signify meaning. A teacher vvho is usually observed behind the desk or 
traveling only between the desk and the front o' the classroom is non- 
verbally reinforcing the concept of territories. In essence, he is saying this 
is my territory and the rows of seats or desks is your territory. This use of 
rather limited movement through an assigned space can communicate a 
variety of things to pupils. First, the desigr^ation of property or ownership 
reinforces the cultural traditions the pupil meets in other areas of the 
environment: any casual wandering through my property is, in a sense, tres- 
passing. In the eye of the pupil the teacher is less accessible; he can come 
to the teacher's desk only with permission or if he has something of im- 
portance to communicate. Second, it may effect relationships between 
teacher and pupil. By avoiding unnecessary contact with pupils the teacher 
reinforces the cultural concept of respect for authority figures. In essence, 
it conveys the notion that generals do not fraternize with the troops. As a 
result the relationship becomes one of status, confirming the power position 
of the teacher. 

Conversely, the teacher who is found all over the room at different times 
of the day, who travels widely and freely, is reinforcing the concept of 
joint ownership. This approach conveys the message that this is our room, 
Vi/e are working together and private property as such is not one of my 
priorities. This teacher would probably be more accessible to answer ques- 
tions and to give help or guidance. The physical movement of the teacher 
toward pupils communicates a desire to interact more freely. It may en- 
courage pupils to communicate more openly and honestly. To a degree, 
it reinforces the concept that both are human beings, rather than "I am 
the teacher, you are the learner," thus minimizing the status aspect of 
position. 

How teachers use their time also has implications for the value they 
place on certain classroom duties, subjects and learning experiences. For 
example, spending little or no time on a topic may indicate to the pupils 
the teacher lacks interest or knowledge in it. Likewise, the way a teacher 
utilizes his time during class can revial som(3thing of his conceptual atti- 
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tudes about teaching. For example, one teacher consistently spends class 
time marking papers at his desk. A teacher next door uses the same time 
helping children mark their own papers. Certainly these teachers have 
different concepts of evaluation, and it is revealed partially by their use of 
time. 

The aforementioned nonverbal behaviors send cues and convey meaning 
even more readily and possibly more profoundly than speech. Whether 
consciously or not, they suggest to pupils teacher attitudes and are im- 
portant in creating the classroom learning climate. If a teacher is to gain 
control of these nonverbal classroom phenomena he must become con- 
scious of them, study their significance, determine their relationship to 
his own views about teaching and learning, and begin to regulate them. 

Reinforcing Pupil Behavior 

Reinforcement of pupil learning in the classroom is expressed in different 
ways. In some instances the support a pupil receives may be from an ex- 
ternal source, such as the teacher or his peers, and be relatively explicit in 
terms of what behavior is being rewarded. For example, "Your penmanship 
is looking more and more like the example in our books, Carol. All the 
upper loop letters are three times as tall as the a's and e's." In another 
situation the reinforcement may be internal, coming from the pupil's self, 
without being expressed verbally or directly: Johnny gains personal satis- 
faction by achieving his goal of reading 500 words per minute with 85 
percent comprehension. 

Similarly, the effect or result of a teacher's reinforcing behavior varies. 
The teacher may reinforce pupils either positively or negatively, depending 
upon the context in which it occurs and how it is perceived. For example 
the teacher may say to the class, "I like David's paper with its even mar- 
gins." The remark extends approval to David but at the same time gives 
disapproval to the other pupils, indirectly telling them to model their 
papers after David's. Although the teacher may intend to be supportive the 
procedure usually results in mixed emotions by the pupil receiving the 
commendation, and resentment toward the teacher and model pupil from 
those who don't receive the approval.!-'^ 

In some circumstances the teacher's mode of reinforcement or support 
may encourage pupil dependency on him— "If you want help in spelling 
words for your story, raise your hand and I'll write the word on the chalk- 
board." Meaning, the teacher will do for the pupils what they could do 
for themselves by using the dictionary. Or conversely, the teacher may free 
the pupil to be more responsible for assessing his own performance. For 
example, the spelling objective for this week was to write without error 
on a final test the 20 assigned words. "Did you achieve that goal?" 



i3Marie M. Hughes, "What Teachers Do And The Way They Do It/' NEA 
Journal, September 1964, pp 11-13. 
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Obviously, there are a variety of ways by which classroom pupil behavior is 
reinforced. Likewise, various actions produce different effects. If teachers 
are to employ reinforcement strategies that produce intended effects, they 
have to be cognizant of the various means by which it occurs. In short, they 
need a rationale or model for examining and altering their behavior. 

The means suggested here for looking at the reinforcement of pupil 
behavior is in terms of the agents of reinforcement. In the classroom the 
main agents of reinforcement are the teacher, the classroom group and the 
pupil himself. That is, these agents are the usual dispensers of reward or 
the sources of reinforcement for classroom learning More often, however, 
the teacher is the primary agent or chief reward giver. His behavior more 
than the others influences the extent to which classroom reinforcement of 
pupil behavior occurs and the part other agents will play in dispensing 
rewards. 

The Teacher as an Agent of Reinforcement. One way teachers verbally 
reinforce pupils is through the use of single stereotyped comments such 
as "uh huh," "all right," "O.K.," "fine," "good." These expressions tend 
to convey acceptance or approval by indicating the teacher has heard or 
recognized the pupil's response. They can most appropriately be used for 
that purpose. On the other hand, the teacher who uses expressions of this 
kind exclusively and without reason might also consider the unplanned 
or incidental effects. For example, if the teacher reacts mostly to pupil re- 
sponses with a stereotyped, "O.K., good" the effect more than likely will 
be that any response is acceptable regardless of quality. To the pupils it 
probably does not connote any special meaning or reinforcement for 
responding, thereby becoming just a verbal "tic" In the teaching behavior. 

Another way teachers reward pupils is through the use of praise. It means 
expressing approval of the pupil or of his behavior without making public 
the basis for approval. In short, praise does not give information that will 
enable the pupil to judge for himself when he has done a good job. Some 
examples are: "Your penmanship is beautiful, Carol." or "That's a good 
idea" or "What a wonderful story you have written." In e^^ch of these 
illustrations the criteria for judgment are not made explicit. This type of 
reinforcement usually encourages the pupil to continue behaving in the 
same or similar manner if he wishes to receive the reward of praise or 
please the teacher. It also can have incidental or unplanned effects. For 
one, the excessive use of praise can make the pupil dependent on the 
teacher as the sole judge of acceptability and the giver of rewards. Secondly, 
praise can produce a binding effect in that it encourages pupils to con- 
form to the teacher's standards without regard to criteria. Third, it can 
lessen the pupil's responsibility for evaluating the worth of his own per- 
formance in relation to defined objectives. And fourth, praise may cause 
the pupil to feel he wants or is expected to be praiseworthy each time 
he acts. Those acts which potentially are not praise producing may not 
be tried. 

Commendation is another way In which teachers reinforce pupil be- 
havior. Commendation is positive reinforcement which includes criteria 
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for judging the particular act as being worthy. It is explicit and encourages 
the pupil to continue the behavior if he wishes to attain the established 
standards. For example, the teacher may say, "You have courage to read 
aloud to us when you find it so difficult." In this instance, the specific be- 
havior of being able to read aloud in class is reinforced. As another ex- 
ample the teacher might say, "The story you have written is very vivid; 
you used many colorful and descriptive words which helped to make the 
ideas you were expressing very clear." The commendation in this illustra- 
tion is for the use of colorful and descriptive words which made the 
pupil's story expressive and vivid. 

Commendation is a form of reinforcement that makes public the cri- 
teria on which it is based. It tends to diminish the person of the teacher 
since the focus of reinforcement is on the act or behavior and relative 
to certain criteria. As such, commendation encourages the use of specific 
criteria for assessing the worth of classroom actions. 

One thread common to each of these types of reinforcement is that they 
are teacher directed. In other words, it is the teacher who is dispensing 
the rewards. Obviously, that in itself has an incidental effect— it increases 
Ihe dcrriinance of the teacher. The teacher who desires, however, can 
reduce his direct influence by encouraging the other agents of reinforce- 
ment to become more active. 

The c/assfoom peer group as an agent of reinforcement. One principle 
fairly standard among effective groups is that appropriate individual per- 
formance is dependent upon feedback from other group members. If a 
person is lo learn how to be a constructive member of a group then he 
needs to receive feedback on the effect of his actions. The same principle 
applies to the classroom peer group and is very much related to reinforcing 
pupil behavior. 

The teacher can build a climate in which the pupils become more active 
agents of reinforcement by helping them to be responsive to the con- 
tributions of their peers. The class can be more responsive if pupils under- 
stand seriously intended contributions are meant to be helpful to the group 
and that they express a pupil's need to test his perception of the situation. 
When a pupil's actions contribute to classroom goals, one way he can 
be rewarded is by the group giving explicit approval, "That's a good idea, 
Joe." Additionally, it suggests the class can function as an agent of rein- 
forcement in much the same manner as the teacher by praising, encourag- 
ing, commending and using pupil contributions. 

Conversely, failure to respond to contributioni- is an act of discrimina- 
tion against the pupil and thus a form of rejection or nes^tive 
reinforcement. If an idea is perceived as having no relev.incc:, it .s better 
for the other pupils to admit an inability to see il^ implications than to 
Ignore it. That way the contributing pupil knows the effect of his remark 
and can use the feedback to Improve the way he participates in class. If 
the climate is sufficiently objective and goal-centered then irrelevant con- 
tributions can be rejected without rejection of the pupil. This is an im- 
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portant requirement for learning in that it frees pupils to be more 
responsive since ideas are treated as the property of the class. 

In the classroom the pupil can be thought of as an individual and the 
group as his environment. Once a pupil has acted there is an opportunity 
for the environment to influence his learning efficiency either positively 
or negatively. If the pupil views the consequences following his response 
as desirable or appropriate, the probability increases for his repeating the 
same kind of behavior when faced with similar conditions, in this respect 
the classroom peer groujj constitutes the environment and plays an im- 
portant part in providing feedback or knowledge of results to each indi- 
vidual. 

The teacher and pupils also can build a better climate for support and 
reinforcement if. they recognize class members have different needs and 
opportunities for reward. All members do not contribute equally or in the 
same way at all times. Some pupils have a need to participate a great deal 
while others satisfy a need by listening. Likewise the opportunities to con- 
tribute vary. All pupils do not have the same verbal facility, the same 
interests or the same objectives. The way a pupil contributes depends 
upon the opportunities for rewards he perceives in relation to the group 
role he can fulfill. If the class does not engage in activity which needs his 
participation, then there is no reason for being active. The aim of the 
teacher and class might be to develop a climate in which activities are 
dealt with in a comprehensive way so that all pupils can contribute if 
they wish; to eliminate barriers in the group that prevent needed contri- 
butions; and to vary learning activities giving more pupils a chance to 
find themselves and gain reinforcement. In essence, it means developing 
a classroom environment that is based on the principles of an effective 
group.^* 

The pupil himself as an agent of reinforcement. This reference to rein- 
forcement is contained in the thought that the type of reward which has the 
greatest tiansfar value to other life situations is the kind one gives oneself 
— the sense of satisfaction in achieving purposes. In other words the reward 
system is internal, within the learner, and there is no need for extrinsic 
reward — praise or commendation — from the teacher or peer group. It is 
intrinsic and independent of the change agent. 

Intrinsic reinforcement can occur in different ways. For example, a pupil 
contributes to class discussion and sees his idea used to solve a particular 
problem without any direct reference being made to the worth of the idea. 
The reward is intrinsic in that the pupil gains satisfaction from knowing 
his idea is being used by the class. 

Another pupil is selected to chair a problem-solving group. Upon com- 
pletion of the task no one says overtly to him that he was a good chairman 
or that ha was of great help to the group in solving the problem. Instead, 



i-*Hcrbcrt A. Thclcn, "Dynamics of Croups At Work/' Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963, pp. 285-289. 
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he is rewarded intrinsically by recognizing the worth of his own contribu- 
tions in helping the group accomplish the assigned task. 

A third pupil realizes his tentative ambition of reading 800 words per 
minute with 90 percent comprehension. No one says to him, "You are 
great because you can read 800 words per minute with 90 percent compre- 
hension." No one has to, because his satisfaction comes from achieving 
the goal he established for himself. 

A fourth pupil is confronted with a problem concerning something of 
personal interest. His teacher offers him a suggestion and he adapts and 
uses it to solve the problem. His reward is knowing that he accepted and 
used the suggestion because it helped to so've his problem and not be- 
cause he wanted to obtain extrinsic reinforcement from the teacher. 

in each of these illustrations the pupil has performed independently of 
any form of extrinsic reward. Instead, the rewards were intrinsic and rela- 
tive to the learner's own value system. The pupils have learned to associate 
the way they perform with certain criteria for success and can tell by their 
own actions when they are performing accordingly. 

Customarily pupils do not use themselves as agents of reinforcement. 
More often than not they depend upon the teacher as the reward-giver. 
And the teacher usually reinforces this expectation by dispensing ex- 
trinsic rewards. But if the goal is to develop initiative, problem-solving 
ability and judgment in pupils, external rewards will generally fail. To lib- 
erate these qualities in pupils it is necessary to develop an internal reward 
system. 

This presentation suggests teachers need to be cognizant of the kind 
of reinforcement— commendation, encouragement and praise — as weil as 
the classroom agents of reinforcement — the teacher, the peer group and 
the individual pupil— and the potential influence of each. The teacher can 
facilitate the type of reinforcement deemed appropriate to instructional 
goals by making as clear as possible the expectations in given situations. 

Summary. Hughes contends it is not what teachers do but how they do 
it that makes some teachers better than others.'"' This contention has been 
made quite explicit in the preceding discussions on managing classroom 
behavior, asking questions, interacting verbally, communicating nonverbally 
and reinforcing pupil behavior. For these functions in essence, represent 
some of the things teachers do in the classroom. The evidence is reason- 
ably clear that the way the teacher performs these various functions has 
more than an incidental effect on the quality of instruction. Although 
within each function numerous alternative behaviors are open to teachers, 
individual teachers generally exhibit rather limited ranges of behavior. 
Knowledge of the alternatives and greater discrimination in their use will 
help teachers to perform more rationally and influence more positively 
the classroom learning behavior of pupils. 



'■'•Marie M. Hughes, "What Tcnchers Do And The Way They Do It," NEA 
lournal, September 1964, pp. 11-13. 
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